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RELIGION AND PEACE 


HE policy of the I.F.o.R. is contained in five statements relating to: 
Communism; Christian Unity; World Religions; Race Relations: 
Peace Organisations. 

It is hoped that these Policy Statements reflect the concerns and, in 
some measure, the work of National Fellowships. By way of imple- 
menting the I.F.o.R. policy on World Religions, the I-F.o.R. convened 
a conference on ‘Religion and Peace’ at All Souls College, Oxford, 
7th-9th April. It was an invitation conference and numbered between 
twenty and thirty people. There were three Chairmen—Mr. K. D. D. 
Henderson, M.A., Secretary of the Union for the Study of Great Reli- 
gions, Oxford; the Rev. George Appleton, M.A., Vicar of St. Botolph’s 
Church, London, and formerly Secretary of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies; and Reginald Sorensen, M.P., Chairman of the 
World Congress of Faiths Executive Committee and Chairman of the 
National Peace Council Executive Committee. 

The choice of speakers resulted from two preparatory conferences 
in which it had been decided that we would consider religion as 
spiritual insights which find expression in moral behaviour, a wide 
definition, which includes the five world religions, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism and Christianity. Among these insights are 
an understanding of Truth, Justice, Freedom and Love. These are 
inter-related and their practice brings understanding and peace. It had 
also been decided that peace would be discussed without any pre- 
suppositions concerning democracy or communism, and that the 
speakers need not necessarily be pacifists. Only in this way would it be 
possible to secure a genuine confrontation between those having dif- 
ferent presuppositions concerning the nature both of religion and of 
peace. It is hoped that, provided with sufficient special funds, it will 
be possible in the future to convene groups of persons on the basis of 
common disciplines of thought and experience. These, for example, 
might include educators of different religions, discussing the nature of 
truth; jurists discussing the nature of justice; politicians discussing the 
nature of freedom and ministers and clergy discussing the nature of 
love, as revealed in their several religions. ; 

Following an introductory address by Mr. K. D. D. Henderson, in 
which he set forth some of these questions, there was a lecture entitled 
‘Some notes on the approach of Hindu ideas to the concepts of truth, 
justice, freedom and love’, by Mr. Aksel J. Knudsen, a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation in Denmark, who had spent a number 
of years as a missionary in India. Following a plenary session for 
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questions and discussion, Canon Charles Raven, D.D., President of the 
British Fellowship of Reconciliation, gave a lecture on Christianity, 
Law and Warfare’. 

On the second day, ‘Islam and Peace’ was the subject of a lecture by 
Dr. Bammate, Head of the Section on Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies at UNESCO, Paris, and himself a Moslem, trained theologically 
and having mystical experience. Next, Mr. K. N. Jayatilleke, M.A., 
lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Ceylon, spoke on ‘Buddhism 
and Peace’. He is at present engaged in research work at Cambridge 
and, as a result of the conference, is anxious to promote the work of 
reconciliation in his own country to which he returns shortly. 

Another period for questions and discussion was followed by a 
lecture on ‘Truth and Love in the Judaeo-Christian Tradition’ by the 
Venerable C. Witton-Davies, M.A., Archdeacon of Oxford, and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Council of Christians and 
Jews. Although he is not, himself, a pacifist, the Archdeacon under- 
stands our position and made a remark about the value of silence in 
relations between Christians and Jews in Jerusalem, which led to a 
discussion of the use of silence in different religious traditions and a 
request that the conference itself might devote some time to silent 
meditation. This proved to be a very rich, spiritual experience for 
many of us. 

On the Sunday morning, Rabbi Dr. Leslie I. Edgar, of the St. John’s 
Wood Liberal Synagogue, London, gave a lecture on ‘Some Aspects 
of Justice and Peace in Judaism’, which was followed by the conclud- 
ing address, in which the Rev. Reginald Sorensen, Chairman, summed 
up much of the discussion of the conference and identified both the 
problems and the growing points for future meetings. 

A statement was issued to the Press, a copy of which follows: 

““A conference of prominent representatives of the Christian, Jewish, 
Hindu, Moslem and Buddhist religions met at All Souls College. 
Oxford, this weekend to share those understandings of Truth, Justice, 
Freedom and Love which are the basis of the various faiths. The con- 
ference fully examined and discussed in this connection the common 
conception of these religions on such vital subjects as natural law, just 
war, the covenant relationship, ultimate reality, the relations between 
mystic experience and the responsible exercise of political power with 
special emphasis on the reduction of armaments.and the abolition of 
war. | 

“Favouring positive rather than negative approaches for peace, the 
conference resolved that there existed an urgent need for a new public 
consciousness of the responsibility laid upon the more prosperous 
nations to help those less favoured. If this resulted in the transfer of 
material resources from propaganda and armaments to the economic 
and social development of all nations, a great step would have been 
taken towards the preservation of peace. The conference recommended 
the holding of a further conference to explore the courses of action 
most suitable for the attainment of a better fellowshi 


bl nent | amongst the 
world’s religions and the realisation of international eat oa : - 
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Special thanks are due to the chairmen, speakers, and those whose 
generous gifts for this work made the conference and publication of 
lectures possible. 


LF.o.R. SECRETARIES 


Reports have been circulated to members of the I.F.o.R. Council, 
concerning the work of Jean Goss in France, where he has been active 
in the Action Civique Nonviolente; of Hildegard and Jean Goss in 
Yugoslavia, mostly working with Roman Catholics, but also making 
contacts with the Orthodox; and of both in Rome, in connection with 
the forthcoming Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is now thought unlikely that the Council will be convened before 
October 1962. 

Franco Perna, European Youth Secretary, after spending three 
months in the United Kingdom, went to Germany for the months of 
March and April. He stayed at the Freundschaftsheim, Biickeberg, and 
visited youth groups in many cities, covering his travelling expenses by 
collections taken. During May he was in two or three different centres 
in Switzerland and made some useful contacts, addressing Italian 
workers in that country. 

The I.F.o.R. is glad to welcome to the staff in a part-time capacity 
Oberkirchenrat Heinz Kloppenburg, D.D., about whom we will write 
in the next Quarterly. 

The German Fellowship of Reconciliation held its Annual General 
Meeting at Stuttgart over the weekend of Sunday, 14th May. The 
theme of the conference was ‘Africa and Asia—can we build bridges?’ 
The speakers included a Nigerian, an Indian, a member of the World 
Student Christian Federation staff, the General Secretary of Inter- 
national Voluntary Service, and the I.F.o.R. General Secretary. Franco 
Perna also attended, speaking at a youth session, and Ernest Meurice, 
of Belgium, spoke about the Congo. In private conversations, I learnt 
more about the VersOhnungsbund (Geramn F.o.R.) and of the work 


undertaken by Irmgard Schuchardt in Berlin. The conference con- 


cluded with a great public service of worship in the large church of 
which Rudi Daur is the pastor. E.P.E. 


Spring Sunday 


The year brings forth her sweetest child : ; 
Most marvellous of miracles, the urging, surging Spring. 
Ring and sing all things of life! 


This morning is aglow, green, a-shimmer, a-dazzle, alive. 


The warm sun stretches fingers down, ; , 
The pregnant earth thrusts forth her fruits, production bountiful. 
Grey,—is green, and buds break blossom. 
For nature kicks to live, rises with singing and colour and joy. 
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The window yields to my hand’s hard push 

And inward rush fresh air, sweet scents, embracing hair and face. 
Rapture rings me all around, ’ 

The room is struck with sun, crushed on copper, cut mirror and glass. 


But even while the sunlight fills 

My mind with joy, it pierces too a sadness there, despair 

There, for man who unaware ; 

Of nature’s new regrowth, waits, while earth to destruction rolls on. 


He might be one with soil and sun 

Most wonderful, potential-made of all the living things. 

He could join this rapture too 

But even now the road’s roaring drowns the soft sounds of the earth. 


And who will hold earth’s hurling back? 

The men of earthly power and might have failed us; where to seek 

Now for those who cherish man? 

The church bell rings out loud, calls the seekers of God from their 
[beds. 


I see the dim interior— 

Straw hats, fresh skirts now hassock-crushed, the rows of church-mute 
Bowed, mouths moving, thought far off, [heads 
They sing the King of Love; but where is their care for His earth? 


Is Sunday’s faith the bushel-light 

On Monday? Do the neighbour’s faces make His word fear-trod? 
Where is the belief that good 

Can conquer evil men? Bombs that better their brothers destroy? 


But who am I to doubt their faith? 

Unlabelled, labelled, churchmen, laymen, all can fall in this, 

All our hearts dread public scorning, 

We fear crowds’ mocking glance; friends whose faces have lips quick 


{to curl. 
Then in our weakness we are one. 


O Christ, for love of life and all the world has been and is 
Give us strength when men despise 

To find beneath their scorn we are one in our human desires. 
To hate the evil deed, never to judge the evil-doer. 


DoroTHY SALTHOUSE. 
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From Arrows to Atoms 
CIARAN MAC AN FHAILI 


Extracts from ‘Doctrine and Life’, Dominican Publications, St. 
Saviour’s, Dublin, which have been printed as a pamphlet on the 
morality of the so-called Just War and distributed by the Irish Pacifist 
Movement. 


i [a April 1139 the Second Council of the Lateran, presided over by 
Pope Innocent II, enacted a canon declaring the use of cross-bows 
and arrows in warfare between Christians to be immoral. The princes 
and warriors of a then Catholic Europe paid no heed to the condemna- 
tion. 

Although theologians and ecclesiastics are now deeply divided on the 
issue of the morality of nuclear warfare. the Church as such refuses to 
give affirmative approval to the proposition that nuclear warfare is 
intrinsically immoral. The condemnation passed on the arrow of the 
twelfth century is withheld from the war-harnessed atom of the 
twentieth century. Why? 

The Church as such has no defined teaching on war, i.e.. no dogma 
that automatically binds the individual conscience. That is a funda- 
mental starting point. Consequently, whether war in general, or any 
particular war or mode of warfare, is immoral, remains (in the absence 
of a particular condemnation by the Church in a specific case) a matter 
for the individual Catholic to decide for himself. 

The traditional principles of the so-called Just War have been sum- 
marised’ by Mr. E. I. Watkin as follows : 

(1) The cause for which a State goes to war must be just. 

(2) The war must be waged by a lawful authority, i.e. the State or 

similar international authority. 

(3) There must be a just intention behind the war, i.e., lawful self- 

defence or the vindication of justice. 

(4) Warfare must be the only possible means of securing justice. 

(5) Warfare must be conducted. by lawful and moral methods. 

(6) There must be a reasonable hope of victory. 

(7) The probable good to be achieved by victory must outweigh 

the probable (and, a fortiori, the certain) evil effects of the war. 
Father Stratmann, 0.P., enumerates? ten conditions for a just war 
according to the collective teachings of St. Augustine. the Thomists 
and Francis de Victoria. The additional grounds are very relevant 
today: 

(8) Gross injustice on the part of one, and only one, of the con- 

tending parties. : , ; 

(9) Gross formal guilt on one side—material wrong is not sufficient. 


(10) Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. 7 


1 Morals and Missiles : Clarke and Co., 1959. 
2 The Church and War: Sheed and Ward, 1928. 
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It is these principles that have to be considered, because conscien- 
tious objectors to nuclear war contend that grounds 5, 6, 7 and 10 
must of necessity be violated by the use of such weapons. Is this so? 

Can the use of such weapons be reconciled with the ten grounds 
mentioned above? It is submitted that they cannot. 

How can grounds (6) and (7) be met? If defence or recovery of 
territory be the casus belli, how is victory achieved by the recovery of 
what will be merely a radio-active ash heap? If human dignity be the 
issue, what benefit is victory if there are no humans left to enjoy it on 
V-Day? If posterity is our concern, will posterity thank us for the 
disastrous genetic damage and diseases that were the legacy of 
‘victory’? 

Regarding ground (5), how can discrimination between guilty and 
innocent be achieved when radio-active fall-out will descend on one’s 
self, one’s allies and neutrals, as likely as on one’s enemies? And who 
will answer before God for the burning alive of millions of women 
and children with super-bombs? 

Referring to grounds (9) and (10) and the question of moral guilt, if 


the present rulers of Russia are guilty of the total suppression of . 


human freedom in Russia which is usually alleged, then it follows that 
the vast majority of Russians are the victims of the same iron tyranny 
that rules Hungary. This being so, how possibly can moral guilt suffi- 
cient to warrant their mass extermination be imputed to them? Free 
agency is essential to moral guilt. 

If these arguments be conclusive, whither Catholicism? Dom 

Griffiths supplies the only answer. The theologians in framing the rules 
for the just war were concerned with delineating the last (sometimes 
very faint) frontier between what was tolerable and what was sinful. 
This moral brinkmanship has brought Christianity near to total disas- 
ter. To remedy the situation, we must voluntarily, as a counsel and not 
as a binding precept, adopt wholeheartedly the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 
__ We must renounce all violence in the spirit of martyrdom. Gandhi’s 
ideal of non-violence should be adopted and perfected as a mode of 
spiritual warfare against all enemies. We must in effect renounce the 
bow and arrow. This proposal is so revolutionary that it is nothing 
short of asking us to become Christians. Can we afford to? Perhaps 
not. But can we afford not to? 
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The Story of the Japan Council 
against A & H Bombs (Gensuikyo) 


Life from Death 


IKINI Atoll in the mid-Pacific was the scene of the nuclear test 

on Ist March, 1954, from which Japanese fishermen, following 
their normal trade of finding food for their people, became victims 
of radio-active fallout. 

The white ash that covered them, their haul and their boat brought 
death. But it germinated a spontaneous new movement amongst the 
Japanese people, already tragically aware of the dangers to humanity, 
with friends and relatives still dying from the horrors of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945—more than a decade earlier. 


A Nation Aroused 


All over the country a spontaneous upsurge of protest grew into a 
mass signature campaign, calling for a total ban on nuclear tests to 
save mankind from slow death. Group linked with group, and a 
National Council of signature-collectors-movements was born. 
Directed and encouraged, the movement spread, calling on the people 
to multiply their efforts, and appealing to governments and peoples of 
the world to join in the protection of the life and welfare of mankind. 
It became clearer that the continued testing and perfecting of such 
weapons is a criminal act of genocide directed against the whole 
human race. 


The World Call 


August 1955. The First World Conference Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs was called with the co-operation of 150 other 
organisations of Japan, timed to commemorate the 10th anniversary 
of Hiroshima Day, August 6th, 1945. 

Delegates from 14 countries joined with Japanese representatives of 
many organisations, from all walks of life: a broad cross-section of 
the first and—we hope—the only nation to suffer atomic devastation. 


Council takes shape 


This First World Conference called the Council into actual being 
as a permanent organisation, with the specific task of signature collec- 
tion against A and H Bombs. It was formally inaugurated on 18th 
September, 1955. ; : 

Thirty million signatures—one-third of the total population—repre- 
sents every stratum of the nation’s life. This is the back-drop to the 
stage on which the drama of the struggle for release from the threat of 
atomic death is being played. It is the embodiment of the strong deter- 
mination and will of the whole Japanese people. 
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Action 

Focused on the Japanese Diet, the petition movement represented 
32,500,000 petitioners asking their legislators to demand that the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain suspend all nuclear 
tests forthwith. In February 1956, the Japanese Parliament unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling for such a ban, and became the 
first national parliament to take such action. 

The Council makes no discrimination where and by whom tests are 
conducted; it calls for a total ban on such tests as threatening the 
whole human race with man-made radio-activity from tests, and mass 
destruction from the weapons perfected from such tests. 


International Appeal 


As the test race speeded up in 1956, centred in the Pacific Christmas 
Islands and in the Soviet Union, the Council launched its appeal for 
an immediate and unconditional suspension of all tests, and followed 
this in 1957 with the world-wide petition movement directed to the 
United Nations urging the three countries concerned, Great Britain, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, to agree to an immediate 
suspension of all further tests. 


1955, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60 


Each year has strengthened the movement and widened the scope 
of its appeal. Six World Conferences at Hiroshima (two), Nagasaki 
(one) and Tokyo (three) became the symbols of the national effort, and 
the centres of international co-operation for all people who desire, as 
the Third Conference expressed it, “a future free from war and proven 
hazards of radio-active fallout from all test explosions”. 

One hundred and nineteen delegates from 28 foreign countries and 
fifteen international organisations joined about 10,000 delegates from 
all over Japan in the 1960 Conference. 


Now, 1961 


The Seventh World Conference Against A and H Bombs, for Pro- 
motion of Total Disarmament will be held again in Tokyo in August 
this year. From all over the world people will come to this 
common platform to deepen mutual understanding, to bridge the gulf 
between East and West, and to create conditions favourable to the 
termination of the nuclear arms race and for the achievement of total 
and complete disarmament. ’ 

There is much work to be done by people of every walk of life, for 
this is the battle for survival irrespective of race, religion, politics, 
nation or ideology. It is the supreme cause of our common humanity. 


Peace Marches 


In connection with each of the last three World Conferences, a_ 
national Peace March has been held, demanding liquidation of military 


bases and total disarmament, covering every corner of the country, 
and involving millions of people. : 


. 
4 
7 
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In 1958 the first Peace March from Hiroshima to the Tokyo Con- 
ference site, covered a distance of 1,000 kilometres. The second march 
converged on Hiroshima, site of the 1959 Conference, and the third 
one in 1960, covering a total of 10,000 kilometres, finished at the Sixth 
World Conference site in Tokyo, with 20 million people having joined 
at some stage. 

Now to coincide with the Seventh World Conference, the Fourth 
Nationwide Peace March starts on 14th June and will reach Tokyo 
while the Conference is in session. 


Relief Work 


Many victims of the Atomic tragedies still have to be cared for in 
Japan, and this has become a major responsibility of the Council: aid 
to the physically handicapped, aid to their families, and moral support 
for those who still sit in the shadow of death 16 years after the 
bombing. 

A welfare centre for victims has been opened in Nagasaki and 
another in Hiroshima. As a result of intense campaigning by relief 
organisations throughout the country the Diet has framed a law for the 
relief of Atom Bomb victims, but it is quite inadequate, and the move- 
ment is campaigning for a complete relief law. 


Ld 


Affiliations 


Consistent with its character and aims the Council is organised and 
conducts all its activities on the national (non-party) political level. It 
is representative of all shades of political and intellectual opinion. It 
has many affiliated organisations (though for obvious reasons political 
parties are barred) from all walks of life. These include the seven 
million-strong Japan Regional Women’s Organisation, the four mil- 
lion-member National Council of Japanese Youth Organisations, the 
All-Japan Federation of Student Antonomies with a 260,000 member- 
ship, the Japan Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the General Council of Trade Unions with a 
membership of 3,500,000. 

These have one common interest, the banning of A and H bombs 
and the outlawry of war. 


Local Organisations 


In all 46 Prefectures of Japan local Councils against A and H bombs 
are organised and operating. In cities, towns and villages a vast net- 
work of close-knit smaller units is operating, as witness over 32 million 
signatures, with many instances of active participation of officials, 
governors, mayors and responsible leaders. _ 

Away at the northern tip of the mainland in the Aomori Prefecture 
a Council operates in each of the six cities. They in turn are members 
of the Prefectural Council against A and H Bombs. The Assembly of 
‘the Prefecture provides an allocation in its annual budget to promote 
the movement in the district. 
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Personnel ee 

The National Board that guides the work of the Council is subject 
to the authority of the general meeting of the Council, the supreme 
policy-making body. : 1 ; 

The present Chairman and Director General is Prof. Kaoru Yasul, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law at Hosei University, who has been closely 
associated with the movement since the 1954 campaign. 

It is the aim and policy of the movement that its Board should be 
as representative as possible. It includes such leaders as the Rev. 
Michio Kozaki, Chairman of the National Council of Christian 
Churches of Japan; Bishop Benkyo Shiio, Vice-President of All-Japan 
Buddhist Association; Nobel Prize winner Prof. Dr. Hideki Yukawa 
(physicist); Tokutaro Kitamura, a leader of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party; Dr. Hyoe Ouchi, ex-President of Hosei University, and others. 


Hiroshima Day, 6th August, 1961 


A selection of Prayers for public worship on this day 


Today in many lands people are gathering to remember those who 
died from the first Atomic Bomb, to pray for those who were bereaved, 
and to resolve that there shall be no more war. Let us join with them 
in prayer. 
Thanksgiving 
Let us give thanks to God for all the benefits that have come to 
our Nation from Jesus Christ and His Church, in bringing the 
Gospel to these shores, in inspiring men to seek what is good and 
beautiful and true, to labour against ignorance, oppression and 
disease, to establish just laws and good government, to share the 
benefits of Christ with other peoples, and to hand on to us a 
goodly heritage. 
Let us pray. 
(Then shall be offered a short extempore prayer of thanksgiving.) 


Confession 


Let us listen, to the Summary of the Law, as our Saviour has 
given it in the Gospel. : 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all - 
thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is like it, 
namely this: thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Let us confess our sins before Almighty God and accept His 
offer of forgiveness and renewal through the Holy Spirit. : 
We confess before thee, O Lord, that we have sinned and done 
evil in Thy sight and are no more worthy to be called Thy sons. 
Forgive us those things wherein we have sinned against Thee, our 
sloth, our self-will, our neglect of Thee; our lack of confidence in 
the way Thou hast shown to the world; our smallness of vision 
ee 
" 
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and lack of courage; our selfish carelessness of thought and life; 
our prejudice, our contempt; our failure to learn true fellowship. 
Help us to overcome these and all other faults and restore us by 
Thy forgiveness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Let us solemnly affirm our faith in God’s loving purpose for the world, 
joining in the response. 
We believe that God has revealed Himself to men in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and that through Him God wills peace on earth amongst men of 
goodwill. 

Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief. 
We believe that God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, that they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after Him, and find Him. 

Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief. 
We believe that God wills justice and fellowship amongst the peoples 
of the earth, that they may live together as members of one family. 

Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief. 
We believe that it is God’s will and way to use the work of men’s hands 
in the fulfilment of His loving purpose for the world. 

Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief. 
We believe that in Jesus Christ our Lord, God is offering His redeem- 
ing grace to every man, that His kingdom may come and His will may 
be done in earth as it is done in heaven. 

Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief. 


Lord, we believe in Thee; help Thou our unbelief. 


Lord, we love Thee, yet not with perfect hearts. 
Lord, we long for Thee, yet not with our full strength. 
Lord, we trust in Thee, yet not with our whole mind. 


In lowly reverence, O God, we bow before Thy holiness. Against 
Thee have we sinned, and in Thy presence even our righteousness 
is of no account. Yet do we come to Thee, for Thou art love and 
Thy mercy is greater than our sin. Keep before us, O God, the 
vision of Thy holiness, that we may never cease from wonder or 
from awe in Thy presence. Accept our faith, our longing and our 
love, and make them perfect through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
taught us to pray saying, Our Father . . . 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


Intercession 
Blessed Lord, who for our sakes wast content to bear sorrow and 
want and death, grant us such a measure of Thy Spirit that we 
may follow Thee in all Thy courage and self-denial, and help us 
by Thy great love to succour the afflicted, to relieve the needy and 
destitute, to share the burdens of the heavy laden and to see Thee 
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in all who are poor and desolate. Who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 


O God, the king of righteousness, lead us, we pray Thee, in the 
ways of justice and peace: inspire us to break down all tyranny 
and oppression, to gain for every man his due reward and from 
every man his due service, that each may live for all and all may 
care for each in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Almighty God, from whom all thoughts of truth and peace pro- 
ceed, kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all men the true love 
of peace and guide with Thy pure and peaceable wisdom those 
who take counsel for the nations of the earth; that in tranquillity 
Thy Kingdom may go forward, till the earth be filled with the 
knowledge of Thy love; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Almighty God, who alone givest wisdom and understanding, 
inspire, we pray Thee, the minds of all to whom Thou hast com- 
mitted the responsibility of government and leadership in the 
nations of the world. Give to them the vision of truth and justice 
that by their counsel all nations and peoples may work together 
in true brotherhood and Thy Kingdom of peace and righteousness 
be established, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


A Prayer for their enemies in the Days of Queen Elizabeth I 
Most merciful and loving Father, we beseech Thee most humbly, 
even with all our hearts, to pour out upon our enemies with 
bountiful hands whatsoever things Thou knowest may do them 
good. And chiefly a sound and uncorrupt mind, where-through 
they may know Thee and love Thee in true charity and with their 
whole heart, and love us, Thy children, for Thy sake. Let not their 
first hating of us turn to their harm, but seeing that we cannot do 
them good for want of ability, Lord, we desire their amendment 
and our own. Separate them not from us by punishing them, but 
join and knit them to us by Thy favourable dealing with them. __ 
And seeing we be all ordained to be citizens of the one everlasting — 
city, ae 
Let us begin to enter into that way here already by mutual love, 
Which may bring us right forth thither. Amen. 


Eternal God, the Father of all mankind: We commit to Thee the | 
needs of the whole world. Where there is hatred, give love; where — 
there is injury, pardon; where there is distrust, faith: where there — 


is sorrow, hope; where there is darkness, light: through Jesus . 


Christ our Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. a 
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Meditation 


in silence for the people of Japan, followed by this prayer of 
Dedication. 


Dedication 


Our Father, who art the Father of all mankind. Thou knowest 
our thoughts and our hearts are open before Thee. We commend 
to Thee the people of Japan, young and old and especially those 
who are suffering as a result of war. Help us to realise that the 
horror of war and the suffering of mankind come from our neg- 
lect of Thy Will. Rouse us from our apathy, and give to us a 
vision of Thy purpose for the Brotherhood of all. Give us con- 
fidence, energy and the moral courage of our convictions; above 
all, a determination to fight against selfishness and indifference to 
the needs of others, that we may be united in a true and lasting 
peace, and that Thy will may be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Benediction 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say to Thine Apostles, Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you. 

Regard not our sins but the faith of Thy Church 

And grant unto her that peace and unity which are agreeable 
unto Thy will, 

Who, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest for 
ever one God. Amen. 


May the peace of God which passeth all understanding keep our 
hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ, and 
the blessing of God Almighty, Father, Son and Holy Ghost rest 
and abide with us all, now and for ever more. Amen. 


Enthronement Sermon 
St. George’s Cathedral 


Anglican Province of Damaraland, South-West Africa 


HIS is the first sermon which Bishop Robert Mize preached in 
Tis Cathedral in South-West Africa last December. He is a 
younger member of the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship in the U.S. who 
went to South Africa for an interim appointment at Capetown less 
than a year and a half ago and was elected Bishop of the Anglican 
Province of Damaraland (including South-West Africa) a year and a 
day after he set foot in South Africa. 

“Brethren, will you have sympathetic understanding when I say that 
it is not an easy thing—not a bed of roses—for a priest to become a 
Bishop and particularly a Bishop who is of another country, and even 
of another hemisphere; and, to some of you, even of another tongue; 
nor is it easy to enter a land in which, before his designation as Bishop, 
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he had never previously set foot. And I am keenly aware that it is not 
easy for you to accept as graciously as you have done, so complete an 
outsider. Many things well known to you are unknown to your Bishop. 
I ask your prayers and your patience and your indulgence. 

I tremble to think that out of a half million people in this land of 
South-West Africa, only 5,000 regard as their home language, the 
language to which I am accustomed; one out of every 100. Fortunately 
for me, most of you are trained in more than one language. It is my 
hope to learn Afrikaans as a first duty. It is also my aspiration to 
become a citizen of South-West Africa, because I want to be part and 
parcel of the people God has called me to serve. I hope, too, for the 
same reason, to learn the Osikuanjama language of our Ovamboland 
people, knowing that nineteen out of twenty Anglican Churchmen in 
this diocese are of that tongue. It is perhaps for this same reason of 
desiring to be part and parcel of all I serve, that I hope to continue to 
practice voluntary poverty as much as possible—living on the essen- 
tials of life and deleting the non-essentials, being at home with all 
people, and all people, I trust, at ease with me. 

On coming to Capetown on a year’s leave of absence my double 
purpose was to achieve a distant perspective on my own work in 
America, much of which had become routine and administrative, and, 
while doing this, to serve the Church of the Province of South Africa 
temporarily. The interim appointment at Capetown ended abruptly by 
my election as Bishop of Damaraland. My Consecration was exactly 
one year to a day from the time that I had first entered South Africa. 

I mention all this because you have a right to know your Bishop and 
the background of his designation, even as he wants to know you. 

Further, you have a right as well as a need to know what will be his 
guiding principles in making many decisions. These I have considered 
prayerfully not only in Retreat before my Consecration, but also 


during the many weeks since learning of my designation to be your — 


Shepherd in Christ. I have reached five conclusions. 

1. First, a recent conclusion: it is my hope that St. George’s Cathe- 
dral can be used more frequently as a place of worship throughout the 
entire week. In my own life I try to live by a rule that will enable me 
to keep Christ as my closest companion. Not only does my day start 
and end with God in the use of the Morning Prayer and Evening 
Prayer offices of the Church as does the day of every priest, but in 


addition, whenever possible, my day starts with the Holy Eucharist. — 
It has always been my intention and custom to share these portions of 


my prayer life with as many people as possible rather than to be alone 


in my life with God. Thus, when it can be arranged the services will be — 
daily at the Cathedral. A Bishop’s responsibilities move him in and — 


out of town at frequent intervals. Regularity is at a premium. But it is 
my hope that your Rector and Fr. Dunn will not be too often without 
a partner in prayer. +a 

And it is my hope that more and more the laity of the Church can 
make some plan for starting and ending each day with God; and, for. 


those for whom it is possible, to use the Cathedral. We are richly | 
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blessed with having a down-town church, and therefore one available 
for many people, including the children and staff of St. George’s 
School. The Cathedral should be used by all races. The fact that a 
Cathedral is a Bishop’s Church, makes it, therefore, the church of the 
entire diocese. It is the church of every soul within the Bishop’s juris- 
diction. As much as possible a Cathedral should be the diocese’s centre 
of grace, the centre of education, the centre of evangelical energy. It 
should be the heart and the brain of the ecclesiastical organism. It 
doesn’t have to be a sizeable edifice or a great piece of architecture. 
Even if our Cathedral is one of the smallest in Christendom, it is more 
than a parish. It is the centralmost church of the diocese: it is the 
mother church of the diocese; it is the church of our capital city; the 
prayers of its people and the Cathedral’s daily use can be the first step 
in making it the dynamic centre of spiritual advancement in the 
diocese. 

2. A second principle in which you have a right to know my think- 
ing, involves apartheid. It is one that scarcely needs listing because an 
enforced apartheid is recognised as a social sin by all major Christian 
bodies, with one exception, throughout the world; yet it is a painful 
principle to articulate because its discussion adds to the tenuous situa- 
tion within the country you love. Nevertheless Our Lord seems to- be 
saying to me, ‘Never withhold witness as to the sin of an imposed 
apartheid. Bear witness despite possible consequence; it is an evil not 
to be condoned.’ 

If the fruit of man’s redemption is the unity of God’s people and of 
our being one blood in Christ, the reconciling ourselves to involuntary 
apartheid nullifies the whole reason for Our Lord’s becoming Incarnate 
and dying on the Cross. We cannot withhold this teaching. s 

The Church points out that Christ is interested in the whole life of 
the world; that God loves not only individuals who respond to Him, 
and not only the Church, but all human society. There is no separate 
and isolated compartment of life called ‘religion’. God in Christ gave 
Himself to the world to reconcile the total life of the world to Himself 
and has committed this task of reconciliation to His Church. Her voice 
must be heard on social evils. 

3. Thirdly, I want you to know that I bear deep respect for lawful 
authority. The Government of South Africa and of South-West Africa is 
obviously making a supreme effort to carry out its determined policies 
at great cost and with great courage. If it has embarked on an impos- 
sible task, this does not take away our respect for its consistent 
attempts to achieve the task. The more loyally anyone follows the 
degree of light he has received, the more the Holy Ghost will give 
greater light. Perhaps because of its very determination, the Holy 
Ghost will lead South Africa’s Government into greater truth. I point 
out too, that in difficult days such as these no one serves his govern- 
ment for any personal glory. It takes courage. ae ye, 

Further, we must respect whatever government is in power for the 
reason that we are told to do so by Our Lord, and by St. Paul. They 
spoke as members of a subject race who accepted Caesar. They lived — 
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in a State conquered by an outside power. Yet they looked upon 
government as God-given. é 

4. I believe there is only one method acceptable by Christ for over- 
coming evil. The challenging of an imposed apartheid on one hand 
and the respecting of government on the other seems inconsistent 
unless we consider the Christian method of battle. And herein lies a 
fourth principle. More and more I am of the conclusion that Our Lord 
conquered evil only by facing it in love, accepting it, and absorbing it. 
This is called the method of non-resistance as opposed to passive 
resistance or any other kind of force. The Archbishop of York amongst 
others, has pointed out the distinction. He says blatantly that Our Lord 
believed not in passive resistance, but in non-resistance. “Resist not 
evil,’ says Our Lord. What does he mean? 

In this sphere the Church never has made official pronouncements. 
At this point I do not speak in the name of the Anglican Church or of 
the greater Church Universal. But, I for one, am more and more con- 
vinced that evil remains rampant in the world today because the 
Church does not restrict herself to the method of Christ in overcoming 
evil. There is no evil that Our Lord would rout by superimposing His 
will over any other person. The reason, I believe to be, is the fact that 
immediate evils, thus banished, result in greater evils. When an evil 
spirit is routed by the procedure of our superimposing our will over 
another, the Evil Spirit goes out and gathers in seven more evil spirits 
‘and the last state of that man is worse than the first’. The Devil’s 
method of combat is the forcing of one’s will arbitrarily over another. 
That is why wars don’t settle anything. Wars just push problems into 
new channels and multiply them. So also passive resistance. I question 
whether Gandhi's passive resistance was based on love. It freed India. 
It failed to dissolve hatred. 

Our Lord, in refusing to superimpose His will over another, declined 


to have anyone swayed by any spectacular sign or healing or other 


miracle. He wanted the change to come from within the person; not to 
be forced upon him from without. Our Lord would have rejected such 
methods as boycotts. Our Lord knew that God made man basically 
good. He witnessed and taught, but He never forced an issue. He 
waited and waited, in fasting and prayer, preferring the collapse of 


His Chosen Church of Israel and death by the Cross to an informed. 


superimposition of will, even over opponents who were crucifying — 


Him. He accepted and absorbed the evil. He vanquished it. 
I know of no exception in His procedure. There appears to be His 


forcing of other people’s wills in some translations of St. John’s — 


account of the cleansing of the Temple. The King James’ version 


reads: “He drove them out of the Temple, and the sheep and the oxen’. — 
New Testament scholars have pointed out the error in the translation. — 
The words ‘sheep’ and ‘oxen’, in the original Greek, are in apposition — 
to the word ‘them’. It should read, ‘He drove them out of the Temple, 


both the sheep and the oxen’. The ‘them’ does not refer to people. It 
is a caricature of Our Lord to think of Him in the Temple as a one- 


man army. By overturning the table of the money-changers, He was 
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simply bearing witness in prophetic fashion. He used no force upon 
his fellow-men. He challenged them in love. St. Matthew points out 
that Our Lord performed healings in the midst of the cleansing of the 
Temple. 

5. The fifth principle I intend to follow is on the aggressive side: I 
have the desire to do whatever I can to build friendship between the 
Afrikaans-speaking people and the English-speaking. 

It is my purpose, as an English-speaking person, to look for oppor- 
tunities to express outward acts of love towards the Afrikaans- 
speaking. Perhaps my greatest shock in coming to South Africa was to 
discover the cleavage between the two white peoples, and even in the 
English-speaking worlds, one for another. 

A pity of the cleavage is that both Afrikaans and English, as well as 
the Germans, are noble races, high minded and clean cut. We are to 
judge every race by the best it produces. Both the English-speaking 
and the Afrikaans-speaking are Christian people who want to follow 
Christ. This isn’t achieved by one race wanting to hurt the other. Both 
are often possessed with fear and distrust of their fellow men. If 
individuals of the two races would purposely trade in each other’s 
stores, visit each other’s churches, and invite each other to dinner, it 
would be valuable leaven. 

A simple step in rebuilding relationships in love was taken by a 
group of coloured Anglican church women on the day the Prime 
Minister was shot and wounded in the attempted assassination. The 
women of St. Mark’s parish in Capetown were having a Quiet Day. 
when the shooting was announced. So horrified were they that despite 
their being non-Europeans, and therefore the victims of involuntary 
apartheid, they voted to send their offerings, impoverished as they 
were, to the Prime Minister. They purchased for him a bedside book 
in the Afrikaans language. They were expressing Christian love. The 
same plan is followed by the management of industrial firms who in 
times of strikes send out coffee and sandwiches to the pickets surround- 
ing their place of business. The people of Denmark did the same in 
World War II when they accepted the Nazi soldiers as their unexpected 

uests. 

3 It is easier to love one’s friends than one’s opposition. It is easier to 
love the deprived person rather than the one who is doing the depriv- 
ing. We must look upon each person, not as he is, but what in our 
mind’s eye he can become in Christ. This was the secret of Our Lord’s 
dealing with people. He saw in the woman taken in the act of adultery, 
none other than Mary Magdalena of Holy Stature. People approximate 
what we expect of them. ; 

If the method of love only works when used upon those who love us, 
it has no meaning. ‘Do not the Gentiles the same?’ Our Lord asks us. 
It is when the opponent is at his worst that the method of love is most 
effective. It is in the darkness of midnight that God’s lightning shines 
the brightest. ‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’. 
That is the basic Christian technique. The use of any weapon, other 
than creative goodwill, is ineffective and, in the long run, disastrous. 
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May the God of Love enable us to help unite not only the English- 
speaking and Afrikaans-speaking people more and more but also all 
the African peoples, so that we can help South Africa and South-West 
Africa to become truly one family and one nation; pray God, even 
‘one communion and fellowship’ with the Saints, in the mystical Body 
of Christ.” 


Albert Schweitzer’s Philosophy of 


Reverence for Life 


E. W. ORR 
CHWEITZER’S major work on philosophy, Civilization and 
Ethics, was first published in English in 1923. After a lengthy 
criticism of philosophers and their systems from the Greeks to the 
present day he deals specifically with his own thesis. Three quotations 
will show what this thesis is: 

“Nature knows only a blind affirmation of life. This will-to-live 
which animates natural forces and living beings is concerned to work 
itself out unhindered. But in man this natural effort is in a state of 
tension with a mysterious effort of a different kind. Life-affirmation 
exerts itself to take up life-negation into itself in order to serve other 
beings by self-devotion, and to protect them, even, it may be, by self- 
sacrifice, from injury or destruction.” 

“All true knowledge passes on into experience. The nature of the 
manifestations (of life) I do not know, but I form a conception of it in 
analogy to the will-to-live which is in myself. Thus my knowledge of 
the world becomes experience of the world. The knowledge which is 
becoming experience does not allow me to remain in face of the world 
a man who merely knows, but forces upon me an inward relation to 
the world, and fills me with reverence for the mysterious will-to-live 
which is in all things. By making me think and wonder, it leads me 
ever upwards to the heights of reverence for life.” 

“Ethics consist, therefore, in my experiencing the compulsion to 
show to all will-to-live the same reverence as I do to my own. There 
we have given us that basic principle of the moral which is a necessity 
of thought. It is good to maintain and to encourage life; it is bad to 
destroy life or to obstruct it.” . 

After dealing with non-human life he goes on to discuss in detail 
the application of reverence for life to strictly human relations. It does 
not lay down rules. We have, in each individual case, to decide which 
—self-maintenance or self-devotion—is to preponderate and to what 
extent. Wealth should be placed at the service of the community, but 
one man serves by carrying on a business, and another by giving away 
all he has, while between ‘these two extremes there are varying 
responses according to circumstances. Our rights are not really our. 
own. We must ask ourselves whether we have the right to pluck all the — 
fruit we can, regardless of others less efficient. The law and public 
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opinion may allow us to do so, but that is not the point. Reverence for 
life is the highest court of appeal, and may lead us to sacrifices that 
the world would consider foolish. Our happiness is not our own. We 
wish to enjoy ourselves without restraint, but the world’s misery rises 
up before us, and we must not turn away our eyes. We may be in 
positions where we cannot be active as men among men, and so 
become egoistic. Then we must not acquiesce, but must seek some 
secondary activity which will be of value to humanity. The ethics of 
reverence for life force us without cessation to give ourselves to the 
human life around us. Our existence reaches its true value only when 
we accept the principle “He that loseth his life shall save it”. 

The ethical conflicts between society and the individual are now 
discussed more fully. We come into positions where we are respon- 
sible, not for ourselves only, but for a cause, and are then forced into 
decisions that conflict with personal morality. A businessman has to 
dismiss a worker who is inefficient or addicted to drink, though he 
may sympathise with him and his family. A conductor cannot retain 
a poor singer, though he knows what distress this causes. Numerous 
other examples can easily occur to us. 

It is customary to assume that general responsibility takes pre- 
cedence, and to lay down principles, valid for everyone, showing how 
far personal morality actually applies. Ordinary ethics agree with this 
because they have no absolute notions of good and evil, but reverence 
for life asserts that only the maintenance and furtherance of life is 
ethical, and that necessity and expedience are not ethical, but are only 
more or less necessary necessity or expedient expediency. We cannot 
unite the ethical and the necessary to form a relative ethic, but must 
choose between the two. If we choose the latter we incur guilt by an 
act of injury to life. And if, under the pressure of supra-personal 
responsibility, we yield to the expedient, we become guilty of 
irreverence for life. This is so even if, as is so often the case, our motive 
is not egoistic, but is concerned with the welfare of the majority. This 
unegoistic bridge between ethics and the non-ethical must be broken 
down. 

Here, however, Schweitzer compromises in practice, though not in 
thought. We must engage, according to circumstances, in supra- 
personal work, but we must do this, not in the spirit of the collective 
body, but in that of the man who wishes to be ethical. In every case 
we must preserve as much humanity as possible, and in doubtful cases 
‘must err on the side of humanity. He goes even further than this: 
“Because ethics start with world-and-life affirmation, they do not 
allow us this flight into negation. They forbid us to be like the house- 
wife who leaves the killing of the eel to her cook, and compel us to 
undertake all duties involving supra-personal responsibility which fall 
to us even if we should be in a position to decline them for reasons 
more or less satisfactory.” ; : ; ‘< 

Here the door is left open to the practices of ordinary ethics. Only 
the spirit must be different, plus the endeavour to err on the side of 


the angels. 
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But he then becomes more positive. Public activity is concerned not 
only with actions, but also with what is more important—the creation 
of the right state of mind. Public activity in which the utmost possible 
effort is not made to preserve humanity ruins the character. We act 
too much as men who can prepare without effort to be no longer men. 
One temper of impersonal opportunism confronts another, and a pur- 
poseless conflict of force against force ensues. Only struggle for 
humanity can offset this. This struggle leads us to repudiate vulgar 
opportunism and meaningless ideals of power, passion and nationalism. 
Regard for life and individual happiness; real human rights; true 
justice: these assume the importance that is their due. The ethics of 
reverence for life enable us to fight false ethics and false ideals and 
become a leaven in the minds of individuals and of society. 

Our responsibility for life demands that we not only preserve it, but 
that we also try to raise it to its highest value in every respect. Man is 
the being we can influence, so we must will every kind of progress of 
which humanity is capable. There are three kinds of progress: in 
knowledge and power, in the social organisation of mankind, and in 
spirituality. Civilisation is made up of four ideals: the ideal of the 
individual, of the social and political organisation, of the spiritual and 
religious organisation, and of humanity as a whole. Progress in its 
three aspects must forward these four ideals of civilisation, but it is 
essential to realise that the spiritual perfecting of individuals is the 
real and final object of civilisation, and that this object is achieved by 
bringing reverence for life to perfection. We must, however, deal with 
our economic and social problems. Progress in discovery and inven- 
tion, bringing economic and physical power, become fatal if they lead 
to control of humans by humans. The renunciation of power over each 
other is the solution. By reverence for life we will attain economic 
justice. The Church and the State also need to be transformed. They 
are natural entities, but they have not a self-determined purpose, for if 
they had, the individual and humanity, which are just as truly natural 
entities, would be robbed of their rights and sacrificed to them. They 
must become, then, capable of development in the same direction as 
economic organisation. 

The Church must unite men in ethical religiousness. That it has not 
done so is shown by its failure in the war (World War I is here referred — 
to). Its duty was to wean men from national passions, but it could not, 
and indeed did not really attempt to do so, but instead succumbed to — 
the dogmas of nationalism and pragmatism. Only one church—the | 
Quakers—defended the unconditional validity of reverence for life as 
contained in the religion of Jesus. Here we have a specific application — 
of the doctrine of reverence for life to a specific human activity—war, — 
and we are meant to apply it without any of the qualifications we have — 
previously noted. This is shown by the reference to the Quakers, for, 
as we know, the Society of Friends has for three centuries renounced — 
war in practice as well as in theory on the grounds that there is that of — 
God in every man—another way of affirming Schweitzer’s thesis of — 
reverence for life. Application of his thesis to specific human evils, an - 
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application that involves refusing to participate in them, is a necessary 
concomitant of that thesis. Without this application it is pious dream- 
ing, and without the concomitant refusal it is not true to itself. The 
Church has many times taken its stand in this way, one of the earliest 
instances being its refusal to countenance gladiatorial combats in the 
Roman arenas—a refusal that led the unknown monk to throw himself 
between the combatants and lose his life in consequence. “Reverence 
for life as contained in the religion of Jesus,” says Schweitzer. He goes 
on to refer to the same feeling as “the will to love” and “the religion 
of love”, and in so doing is using Christian terms. By doing this, and 
by attributing reverence for life to Jesus, he shows that what he is 
urging On us is not new but old—that it is a modern expression for the 
second of the two greatest commandments of Judaism and of 
Christianity: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”. By showing 
that reverence for life is a necessity of thought he puts the Christian 
requirements on a scientific basis. They are no longer merely orders 
from the past. They are the natural outcome of the basic ethical and 
spiritual constitution of man. 

The State must be transformed into a civilised state. External 
measures cannot in themselves achieve this. Its spirit must change. It 
must become more spiritual and ethical than ever before. It is said that 
it cannot exist by relying merely on truth, justice and ethical considera- 
tions. It must rely on opportunism. But where has opportunism 
brought it? The opposite course is true wisdom. The State must live 
by the confidence of those who belong to it and the confidence felt in 
it by other States. Let us quote Schweitzer again: 

“Only by a new attitude of mind ruling within it can the State attain 
to peace within its borders; only by a new attitude of mind arising 
between them can different States come to understand each other, and 
cease to bring destruction upon each other; only by treating the over- 
seas world in a different spirit from that of the past and of today, can 
modern States cease to load themselves with guilt.” 

Thus we are not obliged to think of the civilised State in terms of 
nationalism and national civilisation. We must look beyond peoples 
and States to humanity as a whole—a humanity guided by an ethical 
spirit of civilisation. 

Humanity, then, must be the unit of our affections. Here too he is 
reasserting what Christianity has already said: “God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men... ” (Acts xvii, 24-26); and “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek . . . for ye are all one .. . ” (Galatians iti, 28). 
He concludes by reaffirming his thesis of reverence for life: 

“Kant published, with the title Towards Perpetual Peace, a work 
containing rules which were to be observed with a view to lasting peace 
whenever treaties of peace were concluded. It was a mistake. Rules 
for treaties of peace, however well-intentioned and however ably 
drawn up, can accomplish nothing. Only such thinking as establishes 
the sway of the mental attitude of reverence for life can bring to man- 
kind perpetual peace.” 
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Meeting Vinoba Bhave 


MILDRED FAHRNI 
Part of a report in the Canadian F.o.R. Newsletter, Vol. 6, No. 3, 
April 1961 
Y feet were in the dust, but my eyes were on the stars, as I 
walked with Vinoba Bhave a week ago in Cooch Bihar. The 
stars and two lanterns were our only guides as we started out at 4 a.m. 
The alarm had called us at three and we had got up from the cement 
floor of the schoolroom where we were sleeping and made ready for 
the day. Bedrolls and baggage were put in a jeep. We stood quietly in 
a circle for a few moments and then started off. 

To me, it was a vivid experience, and I was wide awake, in fact had 
been for most of the short night, but to some who had walked with 
Vinoba for seven years it was just the beginning of another day’s 
routine. The road was rough, and the dust was deep, but we kept 
moving along, stopping only when we came to a group of people wait- 
ing by the roadside. This happened every mile or so. Sometimes they 
had garlands of flowers or petals to throw on him. In places an arch 
had been erected covered with leaves and flowers. Twice we crossed a 
river, once on a raft well decorated with palm branches. At the other 
place a narrow bamboo bridge had been erected, over which we 
walked gingerly in single file. Dawn came at last, sweeping the stars 
from the sky and filling the sky with radiance. We walked on till about 
8 a.m., arriving in a village where a crowd waited. Vinoba immediately 
took his seat on the platform before the microphone and spoke in 
Hindi. Ashadevi, before another loudspeaker, translated into Bengali. 
I had ears to hear, but what they said meant nothing to me. 

The village people had prepared food, and the school was given us 
for a hostel. Vinoba was kept busy with interviews, including one with 
the Maharaja of Cooch Bihar, and writing, while the rest of us were 
occupied with washing and resting and talking. 

The main meeting was at 4 p.m. when a huge crowd gathered, out 
of apparently nowhere. Vinoba spoke for about an hour and then led 
in a Hindu prayer which was followed by ten minutes of silence. There 
was another evening prayer for the group later. The appeal for sharing 
of land made in the morning brought response from several, the largest — 
being from the Maharaja who sat on the platform with him and gave ~ 
150 acres to be handed over to the village council and distributed to — 
the landless. Five million acres have been distributed in this way, and — 
several villages have become completely co-operative. : 

In a personal interview, I asked if he thought the Boodan Movement _ 
would solve the economic problems of India. He replied, “The land ~ 
aspect is a very important part of the complex economic problem, and — 
we are helping to solve the land question. The Government has been — 
talking about redistributing the land for ten years. We are doing it.” 
He said, “Until there is a voluntary surrender of privilege, we cannot 
talk of world peace”. In regard to the Indo-Chinese border problem 
he said, “You cannot hope to maintain by non-violence what you have 
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not acquired by service. Only military measures are being used on the 
border, creating fear and hate. We need to create an atmosphere of 
goodwill and service on all borders.” He saw this as one of the respon- 
sibilities of a shanti sena or peace force. When asked if he thought an 
International Shanti Sena were practical and possible, he replied, “It 
is absolutely necessary. At present there is no world opinion in favour 
of it. We must try to create this world opinion. One activity of the 
world peace brigade should be to make thorough studies of world 
problems and try to create world interest and a forum of world opinion 
in regard to them.” He also stated that there should be groups in train- 
ing for non-violent action. There also might be an area chosen in each 
country where an endeavour might be made to build up a society free 
from state control, or one area might be chosen for an international 
centre. He stated that modern weapons by their very nature have 
forced us to think of non-violence, and now we must create an 
atmosphere of goodwill. 

I left the dedicated group of peace workers holding a two-day con- 
ference with 15 constructive workers from the villages, who had come 
to meet with Vinoba. None claim that this movement will solve all the 
problems of India, but they are convinced that it will help and are 
following the light as they see it. 


Eirene 


International Christian Peace Service 
(Translated from German) 
WILFRIED VON REKOWSKI 


HE EIRENE statutes state: EIRENE gives the opportunity of a 
T peace service to all young men who refuse military service because 
of conscientious objection on religious grounds. ; 
According to Article 4 of the Bonn Constitution an alternative ser- 

vice became effective on 20th January, 1960, after long and difficult 
preparations. In December of the same year regulations about alterna- 
tive service with organisations were issued, and with it, all arrange- 
ments for the employment of those who refuse military service—about 
3,000 men so far. ‘ 
In 1959 EIRENE had asked for recognition as an alternative service 
organisation at the Ministry of Labour in Bonn. Continuously the 
Secretary has tried to get permission for a service outside the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which seems to be so important. So far nothing 
has been done about it. There seems to be the general opinion, that it 
would be best to gain experience with this alternative service in Ger- 
many first, before sending anyone abroad. At present the centres o 
alternative service are hospitals and nursing homes. 2 
In March 1960 EIRENE was recognised as an alternative service 
organisation by the Ministry of Labour and was asked to send the 
first eight men to the following institutions: 
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1. Evangelical Nursing Home, Bethesda in Landau. 
2. Home for Mentally Sick, Hohe Mark /Oberursel. 
3. Mennonite Home for Children, Bad Darkheim. 


Weekend Conference 


For this group we organised a weekend conference on 8th and 9th 
April, 1961, at Kaiserslautern. On Saturday afternoon while having a 
cup of tea the welcome and introduction took place. 

Afterwards all insurance and tax cards were collected, duty cards 
distributed and questionnaires answered. In the evening Peter Dyck, 
the chairman of the EIRENE board, talked about the memorable deed 
of the first German man who refused military service. Then he 
talked about the development of the refusal of military service in the 
U.S.A. The Mennonites had strongly objected against military service 
from the very beginning of the First World War. We heard a moving 
report about four men who refused to touch any weapons during that 
war—two of them lost their lives, while the others returned home as 
cripples. Since the last war the alternative services in the U.S.A. have 
been more or less settled. The money is provided by the churches. 
About ten per cent of those who refuse military service are sent abroad. 
The churches pay these expenses as well, if the young men or their 
families are unable to keep themselves. 

Absolute exemption from military service exists only in England. 

On Sunday morning Theo Gluck, the chairman of the German 
Mennonite Peace Committee, led the service with a sermon on Phil. iv, 
4-9, where the apostle Paul calls the congregation to joy, to prayers 
and to all good works. Afterwards the members of the group had an 
opportunity to attend a service of worship in an Evangelical-Lutheran 
church, which was conducted by a youth group. 

During a conference about the distribution of the EIRENE work it 
was especially emphasised how much responsibility the first alternative — 
service group has towards the critical public. The places of work were 
briefly described. The human need in hospitals and nursing homes is 
great and calls for real Christian service. It gives everyone the 
opportunity to show his inner attitude towards the work he is doing. 

__ It was beautiful spring weather and so we decided to go for a trip. 
in the country surrounding Kaiserslautern. Two of the members were — 
kind enough to lend us their cars. The weekend ended with a talk by — 
Pfarrer Werner. Heinrich Werner, an active defender of Christian - 
pacifism, asked the question: Why don’t the churches of the different — 
countries do more to support the rejection of military service? In a 

short historical survey he pointed out how the tragic connection of — 
Church and State developed. Still, there are attempts being made by 

the Church to get away from tradition and to accept new ideas. ; 

On Monday, 10th April, the groups left and I accompanied the party 
to Hohe Mark. On the tram from Frankfurt to Oberursel we were 
asked by fellow-passengers whether we were going for a holiday to the’ 
Hohe Mark. The food would be excellent and the fresh air one could | 
take for granted. From the Landau group we received the following - 
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good news: “Reception very warm—lodgings like those in a fairy 
tale—all in a very good mood”. And yet we know that it will not be 
easy for our men. The readiness for war service is still very great and 
widespread. That’s why this peace service is so important in Germany. 
_ to establish connection with our work in Morocco we are forming 
international groups, which means that we would like to welcome 
young people from foreign countries and include them in the alterna- 
tive service groups. We ask our friends to help us with this. 


Willy Béguin, EIRENE director 


for Morocco 


Willy-André Béguin was born on the 28th of April, 1914, in La- 
Chaux-de-Fonds, the French part of Switzerland. He is the third out 
of eight children. His father is a professor in mathematics. 

After high school he was trained as a watchmaker and got in 1933 
a diploma in this field. After that he worked in a watchmaker’s factory 
in Soleure. Being active in a YMCA group, Willy Béguin became 
especially interested in Bible studies. During a Youth camp in 1934 
he felt called to the ministry and then studied theology from 1935-39 
at the theological faculty of the Independent Church of Neuchatel and 
also in Paris. After his examination he was ordained as a minister in 
autumn 1942 at Neuchatel. 

From 1939-42 Willy Béguin served as minister in Chagey, France. 
In 1942-44 he had to work as a watchmaker because the Neuchatel 
Church had too many ministers and as war was going on it was not 
possible to serve as a minister abroad. 

In December 1944 Willy Béguin was called as minister to Etoben, 
France. The whole male population of that village was killed during 
the war. He helped organizing the coming of a dozen young Swiss 
farmers for redeveloping the village and for building a children’s 
home. During this time he became a Christian pacifist. When the 
pastor of Etobon, who was deported during the war, returned, Willy 
Béguin served in the neighbour parish. 

Since 1949 he has been a pastor in La-Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, 
his home town. In 1957 he replaced a pastor in Livron, Dréme, France, 
for six months. 

Billy Béguin, president since 1955 of the Swiss branch of the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, is also active in the Blue 
Cross movement. 
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Congregational Pacifist Fellowship 


The Congregational Pacifist Fellowship works as a constituent body 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, with the aim and basis of which 
it is in close sympathy. There follows a statement recently sent to all 
Congregational Ministers in England and Wales. 

As members of the Congregational Pacifist Fellowship, we are Con- 
gregationalists who believe that our Faith involves us in the pacifist 
interpretation of the Gospel. 

We see it as our duty to bring our witness to bear more effectively 
within the churches of our own order. We also believe that Congrega- 
tionalism has its own contribution to make to the World Church. At a 
time when Christians are again aware of their responsibility to bring 
the Gospel to all men both at home and abroad, we see Christian 
Pacifism as a necessary part of the Church’s mission to the world. 

Christians today accept the redemption wrought by Christ as for all 
men. Since all men are to be seen and treated as brothers for whom 
Christ died, we believe that to wage war upon them cannot be justified. . 
Christ’s way. of suffering love has within it a divine transforming 
power, which brings good out of evil and changes situations as well as 

ersons. 
F We believe this to be true in political terms between nations, no less 
than between smaller groups or individuals. We recognise that Christ’s 
way often meets with what appears to be defeat; but we are persuaded — 
that this does not lessen its rightness or the divinely ordained method 
of meeting and overcoming evil. We welcome the movement for the 
fuller recognition of the Unity of all Christ’s members in Him and : 
consequently reject mutual destruction by members of the One Body © 
and all policies which lead to this. | 

As Congregationalists, we treasure our tradition of freedom under 
the Gospel to seek and discover in it new theological implications and — 
social applications. We are eager that we should use this freedom in — 
relating the New Testament basis of our Faith to political and inter- — 
national situations. Often this involves us in perilous action as well as 
in adventurous thinking, but in this we may gratefully recognise the — 
leading of the Holy Spirit. } 
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Canadian F.o.R. a 


Peace by Peaceful Means is a central committee with representation 
from several groups in Vancouver. It is publishing a News-letter con- 
cerning activities and has a circulating library of books and pamphlets — 
and films. The film Children of Hiroshima has been shown publicly 
and several more meetings held, addressed by well-known scientists. _ 
At Easter, a parade of 500 (an appreciable number for Vancouver) 
marched from Kitsilano Park through the city to the City Hall steps, 
where a service was led by a Unitarian minister, Rev. A. P. Hewett. 
The F.o.R. joined this demonstration. i 


In Toronto, a much larger parade and meeting took place at Easter, 
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more than one thousand being addressed by Rabbi Abraham Feinberg 
at the City Hall. In Ottawa the Combined University Students Com- 
mittee against Nuclear Armaments staged a parade to the Capital. 

In other cities across the country—Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg 
and Montreal—meetings, demonstrations and parades have been held 
and the film Children of Hiroshima shown. A march is planned to 
Suffield, the bacteriological testing station. 


The Swiss F.o.R. 


In November 1960, Professor Hannes de Graaf of Utrecht, Chair- 
man of the European Committee of the I.F.o.R., spoke in three 
theological colleges in Lausanne and Geneva on ‘Christian Pacifism in 
the light of Eschatology’. His message was reported in the Gazette de 
Lausanne, an important liberal daily. The F.o.R. arranged a study 
weekend and a public meeting, which was attended by 100 people. 

Pastor Jean Michel Hornus of France addressed meetings of clergy 
and pastors in Geneva and in parishes of the Eglise Nationale 
Vaudoise. The question of conscientious objection was debated with 
a member of the Vaudois government. Jean Michel Hornus addressed 
a meeting of more than 100 people in Lausanne on non-violence in 
the primitive church, a subject on which he has been doing some 
research. The Swiss F.o.R. was also much encouraged by the presence 
of Henri Roser and Etienne Mathiot and André Trocmé from France 
and Philippe Vernier from Belgium. The participants in these meetings 
included a number of Roman Catholics. 


Police ‘Brutality’ at the Holy Loch 


“All talk by our sympathisers of legal action against the police 
should be dropped at once,” declared the Chairman of the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War, Michael Randle, in Peace 
News, on 24th May, 1961, following alleged brutality by the police 
during a civil disobedience protest at Whitsuntide, in connection with 
the submarine Proteus, in Holy Loch, Scotland. ; 
_. “In taking direct action we are appealing outside the law with its 
ultimate sanction of physical force to the higher laws of conscience 
‘and humanity .. . The further action that is open to us is another 
‘non-violent initiative in which we attempt to educate the police and 
the public in our methods rather than to seek redress or compensation.” 
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